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Education 

Summary 


A  SEMI  MONTHLy  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS.  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  |N  EDUCATION 

•  mNDS  AND  ISSUES 


The  future  of  federal  aid  to  education, 

at  least  in  the  current  session  of  Congress,  is  again 
somewhat  doubtful  in  terms  of  enactment.  The  legis¬ 
lation,  j^roviding  aid  to  schools  for  buildings  and 
teachers^  salaries,  has  been  held  up  in  the  House  Rules 
Committee  which  has  voted  not  to  consider  the  meas¬ 
ure  until  a  bill  to  aid  private  and  parochial  schools  has 
been  reported  out  of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com¬ 
mittee.  This  latter  bill,  the  National  Education  De¬ 
fense  Bill,  contains  aid  for  Catholic  schools,  and  is 
considered  so  controversial  that  it  may  well  hold  up 
passage  of  the  federal-aid-to-public  schools  measure. 
President  Kennedy,  in  a  message  read  for  him  by 
Rep.  Frank  P.  Thompson  (D-N.J.)  to  the  99th  con¬ 
vention  of  the  NEA  at  Atlantic  City,  admitted  that 
the  “most  crucial  period”  for  the  federal  aid  bill  lay 
ahead.  He  was  confident,  however,  that  he  “would 
sign  the  bill  into  law  before  the  summer  was  out.” 


The  National  Education  Defense  Act  in  the 

first  two  years  of  existence  has  spent  more  than  $58 
million  in  matching  funds  to  improve  the  teaching 
of  science  and  math  in  the  public  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  the  Office  of  Education  has  announced. 

This  money  has  been  used  for  acquisition  and  mate¬ 
rials  as  well  as  minor  remodeling.  In  addition,  the 
OfiBce  of  Education,  during  the  two-year  period,  has 
paid  to  the  states  $3.4  million  for  employing  science 
and  math  supervisors  at  the  state  level  to  develop 
curriculum  guides,  for  demonstration  and  to  help  local 
school  instructors  improve  their  science  and  math  pro¬ 
grams.  The  benefits:  Newer  and  more  advanced  con¬ 
cepts  of  math  at  earlier  grade  levels;  greater  emphasis 
on  lab  work;  more  science  instruction  in  elementary 
schools;  and  enrollments  in  science  and  math  are 
soaring,  as  much  as  40-50%. 


A  massive  drive  on  school  segregation 

wherever  it  may  occur  in  the  nation,  either  North  or 
South,  is  being  considered  by  Negro  leaders  for  this 
coming  September.  Thurgood  Marshall,  legal  counsel 
for  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  has  called  on  all  Neno  parents  in  the 
South  to  present  their  children  for  fall  enrollment  at 


all  segregated  schools.  Token  segregation  is  out,  Mar¬ 
shall  said,  promising  a  renewed  NAACP  efiFort  to 
oppose  segregation  in  the  North  as  well.  In  this,  he 
was  backed  by  Dr.  J.  H  Jackson,  president  of  the 
National  Baptist  Convention  board  of  directors,  who 
added  that  opposition  must  be  carried  on  by  methods 
prescribed  in  the  Federal  Constitution. 


A  major  school  scandal  has  broken  in  New 
York  City  with  the  revelation  by  the  State  Investi¬ 
gation  Commission  that  Dr.  John  J.  Theobald,  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools,  and  his  administration,  had  ‘  cal¬ 
lously”  ignored  defects  and  needed  repairs  in  the  city 
schools.  When  Dr.  Theobald  denied  knowing  these 
facts,  Jacob  Grumet,  a  member  of  the  Commission, 
replied,  “The  evidence  .  .  .  was  taken  right  out  of  the 
files  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  defects  and  de¬ 
ficiencies  were  detailed  in  the  reports  of  school  cus¬ 
todians  and  in  the  innumerable  letters  of  complaint 
written  by  the  principals.  Oral  testimony  supporting 
these  documents  were  given  by  employees  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  .  .  .” 

Equally  damaging  was  the  admission  by  many 
school  employees  that  they  had  been  accepting  gra¬ 
tuities,  even  outside  jobs,  from  contractors  and  sup- 
liers.  At  last  count,  39  employees,  including  the 
irector  of  architecture  for  the  board  and  the  deputy 
superintendent  in  charge  of  buildings,  had  admitted 
accepting  hand-outs,  The  scandal  chiefly  concerned 
building  maintenance  and  repair.  Meanwhile,  the 
Citizens’  Committee  for  Children  demanded  “the  im¬ 
mediate  and  unconditional  dismissal  of  officials  in  the 
Board  of  Education  found  guilty  of  conflict  of  interest 
or  corrupt  practices.” 


The  need  for  federal  aid  to  education 

was  underscored  by  the  June  announcement  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  that  more  American  babies 
were  bom  in  the  first  four  months  of  1961  than  ever 
before  in  any  comparable  period.  The  four-month 
total  was  estimated  at  1,382,000  registered  births,  as 
compared  to  the  old  record  (1959)  of  1,362,000.  This 
is  a  birthrate  of  23.1  per  thousand  population. 
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•  ADMINISTRATION:  Standards  for  fud¬ 
ging  teaching  machine  programs 

To  help  educators  guard  against  costly  mistakes 
in  buying  programed  learning  units,  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  is  setting  up  practical  quality  con¬ 
trol  standards  for  programed  learning.  The  experi¬ 
mental  work  is  being  supported  Iw  a  $100,000  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York. 

Under  the  direction  of  Frederick  L.  Ferris,  Jr.,  the 
Curriculum  Studies  Group  at  ETS  will  attempt  to 
estabhsh  initial  quality  control  standards  that  edu¬ 
cators  may  then  use  in  evaluating  the  learning  pro¬ 
grams  oflFered  them.  Evaluative  criteria  will  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  three  questions: 

1.  Is  the  content  that  has  been  programed  up  to 
date  and  worthwhile  in  the  judgment  of  the  autnor- 
ities? 

2.  To  what  degree  does  the  programing  meet 
standards  of  technical  excellence? 

3.  What  evidence  is  there  that  the  programed  mate¬ 
rial  can  be  efiFectively  communicated  to  students? 

CURRENT  READINGS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Knowing  and  Teaching  the  Migrant  Child.  NEA,  1201  16th  St., 
N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  147pp.  $3.50.  (Report  on  an  ex¬ 
perimental  pilot  program  designed  to  assist  in  educating  chil¬ 
dren  of  migratory  workers  in  Florida  and  Virginia.) 

What  Priority  for  Education?  by  David  D.  Henry.  University 
of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana,  III.  92pp.  $2.50.  (Defines  critical 
issties  in  current  education;  stresses  need  for  immediate  action 
to  provide  education  adequate  for  the  U.  S.  role  in  world 
affairs.  Secondary  and  college  levels.) 


*  SCHOOL  BOARD:  Michigan’s  two- 
year  drop-out  study 

Michigan’s  State  Committee  on  School  Holding 
Power  will  coordinate  a  five-school  district  pilot  re¬ 
search  study  on  school  holding  power.  School  sys¬ 
tems  of  different  sizes  and  possibly  with  different 
problems  were  picked  as  participants  in  the  study. 

The  purpose  of  the  investigation  is  to  determine 
how  to  hold  students  in  school  for  their  maximum  edu¬ 
cational  growth. 

£)r.  Lynn  M.  Bartlett,  state  superintendent  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction,  said  in  a  letter  to  each  of  the  five 
participating  school  districts,  “One-third  of  our  ninth- 
grade  students  fail  to  complete  high  school  which 
makes  this  a  problem  area  of  concern  to  everyone. 
As  we  look  toward  the  present  decade,  there  will  be 


nearly  10  million  early  school  leavers  in  the  U.S.  by 
1970,  a  rate  of  one  million  a  year.  This  is  certainly 
a  problem  that  all  Michigan  school  districts  must 
address  themselves  to  immediately.” 

Selected  as  pilot  school  systems  by  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee  are:  Cassopolis,  Flint,  Fraser,  Roseville  and 
South  Haven.  One  Detroit  district  possibly  will  also 
be  approved  for  the  study. 

*  GUIDANCE:  To  do  nothing  Is  to  be 
nothing  among  teen-agers 

Over  80%  of  000  teen-agers  interviewed  in  a  study 
of  teen-age  clinic  patients  in  New  York  City  indicated 
that  they  did  nothing  in  their  spare  time,  Dr.  Celia 
S.  Deschin  told  the  Eastern  Conference  of  the  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America  recently.  This,  she  said, 
was  a  serious  social  problem. 

“Having  nothing  to  do  means  essentially  to  be 
nothing.  Ways  must  be  found,”  she  pointed  out,  “to 
help  parents,  teachers  and  professionals  in  the  health 
and  welfare  field  .  .  .  bring  adolescents  into  the  main 
stream  of  community  life." 

“It  is  possible  that  promiscuity  may  be  related  to 
the  lack  of  goals  and  the  rootlessness  that  many  teen¬ 
agers  in  the  study  expressed,”  Dr,  Deschin  said.  So 
far  as  the  role  of  sex  is  concerned  the  implications  of 
the  study  suggest  that  “we  are  in  a  period  of  transi¬ 
tion  as  regards  the  need  for  setting  clear-cut  standards 
of  sexual  behavior  for  adolescents.” 

Finally,  Dr.  Deschin  concluded,  it  is  logical  to  in¬ 
fer  that  parents,  schools,  organized  religion,  cultural 
agencies  as  well  as  the  teen-agers  themselves  can  be 
utilized  in  ways  that  have  not  even  been  tried  to 
give  youngsters  a  meaningful  part  in  community  life. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Juvenile  V.-indalism,  A  Study  of  its  Nature  and  Prevention,  by 
John  M.  Martin.  'Charles  C.  Thomas,  Springfield,  III.  145pp. 
Apply.  (Defines  the  activity;  characteristics  and  types  of  van¬ 
dals;  varieties  of  vandalism.  Discusses  programs  &  recommen¬ 
dations  for  prevention.  Based  on  research  in  NYC.) 


9  CURRICULUM:  Rutgers  Plan  adopted 
In  Midwest 

Two  major  school  systems,  Detroit  and  Chicago, 
have  adapted  the  Rutgers  Plan  of  English  instruction. 
Both  systems  have  the  permission  of  their  boards  of 
education  to  try  the  plan  for  three  years  and  to  ac¬ 
cept  grants  from  the  Ford  Foundation  for  its  support. 
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Chicago  has  named  the  venture  the  Hyde  Park 
plan.  It  has  been  in  effect  at  the  Hyde  Park  high 
school  since  last  February.  Detroit,  where  four 
schools  are  participating,  calls  the  project  DEEP,  for 
Detroit  Experimental  English  Program. 

The  plan  was  devised  at  Rutgers  University  in  the 
summer  of  1959.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  more  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  the  limited  number  of  English  teachers 
trying  to  cope  with  the  rapidly  expanding  high  school 
population. 

Three  simple  ideas  are  used  to  stimulate  students 
to  read,  write  and  think:  1.  A  special  library  of 
paperbacks  affords  a  wide  choice  of  reading  material. 

2.  Qualified  laymen  are  employed  as  theme  readers 
to  aid  the  teacher  in  reading  and  grading  themes. 

3.  The  student  uses  teaching  machines  with  pro¬ 
gramed  exercises  to  review  English  fundamentals. 

Teachers,  students  and  parents  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  plan  and  the  Rutgers  Room  at  Hyde  Park 
School,  Chicago,  reports  a  waiting  list  of  students 
wishing  to  join  the  class,  now  limited  to  two  forty- 
minute  periods  a  week. 

A  ‘pre-attitudes’  questionnaire  surveyed  the  read¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  Hyde  Park  students  and  found  that 
classic  novels  were  the  first  choice  of  both  boys  and 
girls.  Short  stories  were  second  choice  on  the  list 
of  non-required  reading.  One  surprising  fact  resulted 
from  this  survey  of  202  students’  reading  habits.  Not 
one  checked  “westerns”  as  a  favorite. 

The  students  are  members  of  both  regular  and 
honor  classes  and  range  from  English  2  through 
English  8.  They  all  expressed  a  striking  similarity  of 
goms  they  expect  from  the  plan:  “Wider  variety  of 
reading,”  “vocabulary  improvement,”  “improvement 
in  writing  style.” 


•  HEALTH:  What  Is  an  emergency? 

Seven  guides  as  to  what  constitutes  an  actual  med¬ 
ical  emergency  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  you  call 
a  doctor,  says  the  Monroe  County  (N.Y.)  Medical 
Society,  as  re^rted  in  Today’s  Health.  The  situation 
is  a  true  medical  emergency  if  there  is: 

—  Bleeding  that  won’t  stop. 

—  Any  interference  with  breathing. 

—  A  convulsive  seizure. 

—  Acute  pain. 

—  Sudden  unconsciousness  without  quick  recovery. 

—  High  temperature  with  no  apparent  reason. 

—  Severe  coughing. 

When  you  talk  to  the  doctor  on  the  phone,  the  Society 
advises,  give  him  as  clearly  as  you  can  all  essential 
information  about  the  patient  —  pain,  bleeding,  tem¬ 
perature,  other  pertinent  facts.  Be  ready  to  take 
instructions  on  what  to  do  until  the  doctor  arrives 
to  handle  the  emergency. 


•  ETHICS  &  VALUES:  Analyzing  prop¬ 
aganda  techniques 

How  can  the  devices  of  propaganda  be  combated? 
Mrs.  Shirley  Vitus  and  Mrs.  Florence  Schirza,  writing 
in  the  May  Curriculum  Bulletin,  suggest  that  first  of 
all  they  must  be  identified;  by  realizing  that  there 
are  assorted  techniques  that  travel  under  other  names, 
such  as  scapegoating,  the  big  lie,  the  stereotype,  etc. 

Once  an  idea  can  be  assessed  on  its  own  merits  — 
the  propaganda  devices  segregated  —  critical  thinking 
can  then  be  taught.  In  this,  the  authors  say,  the 
seven  ABC’s  of  propaganda  analysis  are  helpful: 

—  What  is  the  conflict  element?  Propaganda  is 
always  for  something,  against  something  else. 

—  What  is  your  reaction  to  this  conflict  element? 
Be  aware  of  your  own  prejudices. 

—  Concern  yourself  with  today’s  propaganda  as¬ 
sociated  with  today’s  conflict.  Suspend  judgment  un¬ 
til  you  can  consider  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

—  Doubt  your  opinions  as  being  “your  very  own.” 

—  Evaluate  your  own  propaganda. 

—  Find  the  facts  —  another  way  of  saying  “suspend 
judgment.” 

—  Guard  against  omnibus  words,  the  flood  of  words 
constantly  assailing  us  in  an  effort  to  change  our 
attitudes  and  modes  of  living. 


•  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  The  spy  on 
the  campus 

“If  there  are  among  our  readers  college  presidents 
who  are  troubled  with  a  ‘controversial  faculty  mem¬ 
ber,’  the  following  letter,  sent  to  one  of  their  number 
by  the  Bums  Etetective  Agency,  may  be  of  some 
interest,”  reports  a  recent  New  Republic  article. 

The  New  Republic  reprinted  the  letter  “with  sym¬ 
pathy  for ,  educators  in  certain  communities  who 
would  wish  it  to  remain  unpublished;  it  might  gut 
ideas  into  the  heads  of  overzealous  trustees  .... 

Highlights  of  the  letter:  “The  Bums  Management 
Control  S^tem  is  widely  used  throughout  industry. 
Many  colleges  and  universities  have  foimd  that  our 
services  can  be  very  beneficial  and  informative.  The 
same  system  whicn  has  saved  countless  dollars  in 
business,  can  be  used  in  your  institution  to  give  you 
an  inside  report,  concerning  any  practices  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  institution’s  character  and  reputation. 

‘Teaching  practices  can  be  viewed  in  a  factual 
atmosphere  with  information  from  a  ‘student’  trained 
to  report  objectively  on  what  he  or  she  sees  or  hears. 

“Almost  each  departihent  has  its  controversial  mem¬ 
ber.  These  departments  'invariably  are:  Religion, 
philosophy,  psycnolo^,  English  (literature),  biology, 
nistory,  government,  joumausm,  speech  and  drama.  A 
‘student’  trained  in  his  duties  as  a  Bums  Operative, 
can  enroll  in  the  usual  manner,  obtain  his  class  sched- 
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ule,  attend  classes  and  send  daily,  confidential  reports 
to  the  Agency.  These  reports  are  analyzed  and  all 
reports  are  then  sent  to  the  client.  After  the  nec¬ 
essary  body  of  fact  and  information  is  developed,  cor¬ 
rective  steps  can  be  made  quickly,  quietly  and  effi¬ 
ciently.  Bums  O^ratives  (white  or  colored,  male 
or  female)  can  also  be  inconspicuously  placed  in 
positions  of  kitchen  help,  laborers,  cashiers,  office 
help,  janitors,  in  any  field  where  a  security  problem 
might  exist.  .  .  .” 

CURRENT  READINGS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Capital  and  the  Campus,  National  Aspects  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation,  hy  J.  Merton  England.  Assn,  for  Higher  Education,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  37pp.  Paper.  50f.  (Report 
on  1st  Washington  Seminar  for  College  and  University  Pres- 
dents.  Discusses  higher  education  programs  conducted  by 
federal  agencies  and  national  educational  associations.) 

Criteria  for  the  Establishment  of  2-Year  Colleges,  by  D.  G. 
Morrison  and  S.  V.  Martorana.  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25.  D.C.  101pp.  Paper.  45t.  (Comprehensive  re¬ 
port  of  laws  and  regulations,  pertaining  to  establishing  and 
developing  2-year  colleges.  Guidebook  for  those  interested  in 
undertaking  similar  programs.) 

*  ART  EDUCATION:  Trends  in  school 
art  programs 

Three  major  influences  that  have  influenced  art 
education  in  North  America  are:  The  universal  tradi¬ 
tion  of  art;  the  application  of  psychological  and  phil¬ 
osophical  theories  of  teaching;  and  the  democratic 
credo.  These  influences  were  presented  by  Dr.  C.  D. 
Gaitskell  of  Canada  at  the  third  general  assembly  of 
the  International  Society  for  Education  Through  Art 
in  Manila,  The  Philippines. 

“The  Western  artist  is  concerned  with  one  major 
problem  — that  of  presenting  his  personal  reactions 
to  his  own  emeriences,”  Dr.  Gaitskell,  newly  elected 
president  of  the  society,  stated.  This  concept  affects 
both  the  professional  artist  and  the  school  program, 
SO  that  “tme  art  invariably  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
personality  of  the  creator.*’ 

Currently,  an  acceptable  program  of  art  education 
is  becoming  widespread  on  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent,  Gaitskell  said.  Its  characteristics  include:  A 
belief  in  the  creative  ability  of  all  individuals;  skills 
are  taught  in  relation  to  expression,  not  in  isolation; 
formulae  are  being  replaced  by  freedom  of  thought; 
stimuli  are  found  in  the  pupil’s  hfe  and  his  response 
to  it;  and  appreciation  or  art  forms  is  taught  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  production  of  similar  forms. 

Finally,  Gaitskell  emphasized,  “Through  art,  teach¬ 
ers  in  North  America  attempt  to  develop  people  who 
can  harness  and  direct  their  emotions,  relate  them¬ 
selves  to  their  environment  and  society  and  bring 
order  out  of  disorder.” 

—  The  proceedings  of  the  Manila  Assembly  are 
featmred  in  the  June  School  Arts. 


Netv  Classroom  Material 


1.  HOW  AND  WHY  ...  is  explained  in  Wonder 
Workers  of  the  Insect  World,  by  Hiram  J.  Herbert. 
Describes  the  habits  of  14  insects  in  their  everyday 
life,  and  their  particular  skills.  Excellent  illustra¬ 
tions  and  presentation.  Ages  11  up.  From:  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Co.,  300  Park  Ave.  S.,  N.  Y.  10. 
160pp.  $3.00. 

2.  A  GEOGRAPHY  FILMSTRIP  .  .  .  made  in 
England  is  Everyday  Life  In  Mauritius.  Shows 
architecture,  industry,  transportation,  usual  street 
scenes.  Middle  grades.  From:  Educational  Pro¬ 
ductions  Ltd.,  E.  Ardsley,  Wakefield,  York¬ 
shire,  England.  Color;  37  frames;  $3.76. 

3.  PHRASEOLOGY  AND  PRONUNCIATION  .  .  . 
is  emphasized  on  records  in  2  albums;  Listen  6- 
Learn  Modem  Greek  and  Listen  and  Learn 
Portuguese.  Each  album  consists  of  three  33-1/3 
LP  records,  with  manual  of  complete  text.  Mate¬ 
rial  arranged  for  tourist  needs;  gives  travel,  food, 
etc.,  details  in  today’s  idiom  and  inflection.  High 
school.  From:  Dover  Publications  Inc.,  180 
Varick  St.,  N.  Y.  14.  Each  album,  $5.95. 

4.  PICTURE  BOOKS  FOR  PRIMARIES  .  .  . 
Belling  the  Tiger,  by  Mary  Stolz,  tells  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  2  French  mice  assigned  to  bell  a  cat. 
Charming  illustrations.  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd 
St.,  N.  Y.  16.  64pp.  $2.50.  Drums,  Rattles  and 
Bells,  by  Larry  Kettelkamp,  explains  simple  per¬ 
cussion  instruments  and  how  to  make  them.  Wm. 
Morrow  &  Co.,  425  Park  Ave.  S.,  N.  Y.  16. 
48pp.  $2.75. 

5.  ANCIENT  CIVILIZATIONS  ...  are  described 
and  illustrated  in  The  First  3000  Years,  by  C.  B. 
Falls.  Covers  early  peoples  in  the  Tigris,  Euphra¬ 
tes  and  Nile  Valleys  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
areas,  4000  B.  C.— 14  A.  D.  History  or  social 
studies  reference,  middle  grades.  Many  handsome 
illustrations  and  maps.  From:  Viking  Press,  625 
Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22.  220pp.  $6.00. 

6.  HOW  TO  PREPARE  AND  SHOW  MATERI¬ 
ALS  ...  is  explained  in  Educational  Displays  and 
Exhibits,  a  teachers’  handbook.  Gives  suggestions 
and  techniques  for  making  up  bulletin  lx)ards, 
dioramas  and  other  classroom  and  school  exhibits. 
Outlines  principles  of  design,  lists  sources  of  mate¬ 
rials.  From:  Visual  Instruction  Bureau,  U.  of  Texas, 
Austin  12,  Texas.  $2.00. 

7.  LEARNING  TO  LISTEN  ...  is  stressed  in 
Nature  of  Sourid,  a  movie  for  grades  4—8.  Ex¬ 
plains  the  science  of  .sound,  workings  of  human  ear 
and  voice  box,  analyzes  instruments  in  the  school 
band  to  show  how  their  construction  makes  them 
sound  as  they  do.  Also  covers  the  oscilloscope. 
From:  Filmstrip  House,  432  Park  Ave.  S.,  N.  Y,  16. 
Color;  11  min.,  $110.00.  NDEA  applies. 

8.  BASIC  FUEL  CELL  PRINCIPLES  ...  are 
demonstrated  in  a  kit  for  high  school  science 
classes.  Uses  alcohol  and  hydrogen  peroxide;  pro¬ 
duces  electricity  to  run  a  l-%  volt  motor  about  15 
minutes  on  one  fueling.  Full  teaching  information 
included.  First  of  its  kind.  From:  Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee  1,  Wise.  $9.75  postpaid. 
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